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T he Sisterhood 
_of Older Women 


PSACICALM 11-49 


INTERNATIONAL WOMEN’S DAY 

Briarpatch is pleased to produce this special issue 
dedicated to the women of the world. The theme for this 
year’s special issue focuses on the role of older women in 
our society. We would like to thank the many women who 
coordinated and contributed to this issue. Without their hard 
work and dedication, this project would not have been pos- 
sible. 


ANDREA WALKER MEMORIAL FUND 

The Andrea Walker Memorial Fund will award $300 
to a woman writer or artist for an original work, suitable 
for publication in Briarpatch, on the themes of women’s 
health, women in society, or the work they do. Contributors 
should submit feature articles, poetry, works of fiction or 
non-fiction, drawings, or photographs, and a self-addressed 
stamped envelope to Andrea Walker Memorial Fund, c/o 
Briarpatch, 2138 McIntyre Street, Regina, SK S4P 2R7. 
Deadline for submissions is June 30, 1998. The best.sub- 
mission will be published in a future issue. 


WAGE DISCRIMINATION 


„BRAIN SURGEON,..COLLEGE PROFESSOR 
. PRESIDENT... YOU SHOULD DREAM 


WHAT DO YOU WANT TO BE WHEN YOU 
GROW UP 7 GIRLS CAN BE ANYTHING 
THEY WANT TO BE xs 


THESE DAYS... 


Aftera 14-year struggle through human rights tribu- 
nals and courts, the federal Treasury Board finally offered 
$1.3 billion in back-pay to 65,000 Public Service Alliance 
of Canada members. Union officials rejected the offer. “Fifty 
cents on the dollar isn’t good enough,” said PSAC Vice- 
President Nycole Turmel. 

The money is owed to the women and men in cleri- 
cal, secretarial, nursing and other underpaid, female-domi- 
nated jobs. While the new offer is a substantial improve- 
ment over their previous gesture of $800 million, the full 
debt is over $2 billion. PSAC pledges to hold out until the 
debt is paid in full. 


SIGNATURES FOR CUBA 

Seventh and eighth grade school children in the U.S. 
are trying to collect 90 miles of signatures from people 
around the world who don’t agree with the blockade of Cuba. 
After they have collected the estimated 475,200 signatures 
needed, they will present them to President Clinton in per- 
son. To get the petition write to Cuba 90 Miles, New 
Meadow Run School, Farmington, PA 15437. 


GROUNDHOG DAY 

Since mid-December, the Regina Community Coali- 
tion Against the MAI has been urging the Saskatchewan 
government to publicly oppose the Multilateral Agreement 
on Investment. To date, Premier Roy Romanow’s govern- 
ment has not taken a public stance on the deal. 

The coalition tried meetings with government minis- 
ters and officials. The NDP convention in November even 
passed a resolution against the MAI. All to no avail. No 
one knows if the Romanow government is for or against the 
deal. 

So the coalition turned to Groundhog Day to get an 
answer. If a groundhog can predict the length of winter, 
they hoped it would predict government policy on the issue, 
which poses more ofa threat to our livesand well-being 
than a long, harsh winter does. 

On February 2, local anti-MAI activists gathered 
around the entrance to the den of local groundhog Wascana 
Roy. They waited since daybreak to see him stick his head 
of the ground. 

Would the Wascana Roy see his shadow or not? Lo- 
cal activists were afraid he’d come out of his den with his 
paws over his eyes. 

Alas, Wascana Roy slept in, despite calls for him to 
wake up. 
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Love Means Never Having 
to Say You’re Sorry 


The federal government expresses its 
profound regret to Aboriginal people. 


I) 37 ANTON EG) 


he “Statement of 
Reconciliation: 
Learning from the 


Past” issued January 7 as 
part of the federal govern- 
ment’s response to the report 
of the Royal Commission on 
Aboriginal Peoples has cre- 
ated a wide range of reac- 
tions from Aboriginal leaders, activ- 
ists, helpers, “victims,” strategists and, 
of course, armchair commentators. 
Particularly impressive was the image 
of sincerity and appropriate humility 
presented by Minister of Indian Affairs 
Jane Stewart when reading the state- 
ment. Even die-hard cynics could not 
help but go “ohhh” when sex-abuse 
survivor turned national Indian chief 
Phil Fontaine tearfully accepted the 
document on behalf of First Nations 
across Canada. And why wouldn’t he? 
The Assembly of First Nations team 
practically wrote it themselves. 
For those who were unable to hear 
or read the statement in its entirety, the 
following excerpt should suffice to set 
the flavour of this latest effort to mark 
anew relationship between Ottawa and 
Natives: 
“Sadly, our history with respect 
to the treatment of Aboriginal people 
is not something in which we can take 
pride. Attitudes of racial and cultural 
superiority led to a suppression of 
Aboriginal culture and values. As a 
_ country, we are burdened by past ac- 
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tions that resulted in weakening the 
identity of Aboriginal peoples, sup- 
pressing their languages and cultures, 
and outlawing spiritual practices. We 
must recognize the impact of these ac- 
tions on the once self-sustaining nations 
that were disaggregated, disrupted, lim- 
ited and even destroyed by the dispos- 
session of traditional territory, by the 
relocation of Aboriginal people, and by 
some provisions of the Indian Act. We 
must acknowledge that the result of 
these actions was the erosion of the 
political, economic and social systems 
of Aboriginal people and nations.” 

And so on. 

While the document was carefully 
word-smithed - i.e. suppression as op- 
posed to genocide and erosion instead 
of genocide and weakened identity ver- 
sus genocide - all segments of Aborigi- 
nal society were calculating the odds 
and placing bets on whether anyone 
would actually say the s-word and say 
they were s-s-sorry. Not only did the 
statement express “profound regret for 
past actions,” it went on to say “to those 
of you who suffered this tragedy at resi- 
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dential school, we are deeply sorry.” 
So, there it is. 

The deeply sorry part adds up to 

a $350 million healing fund, part of a 
$500 million commitment to Canada’s 
Aboriginal Action Plan, announced 
jointly by, guess who, Phil Fontaine and 
Jane Stewart in Winnipeg on January 
13, a week to the day after the big 
Sorry. Although the initiatives outlined 
in the 36-page federal government re- 
sponse (entitled “Gathering Strength - 
Canada’s Aboriginal Action Plan”) to 
the 4,000-page Royal Commission on 
Aboriginal Peoples are decidedly vague 
and considering half a billion dollars 
is nowhere near the $1.5 to $2 billion 
a year for 20 years recommended by 
the Royal Commission, consultants and 
healers throughout the country are go- 
ing “whee.” 

And why not celebrate? The 
amount proposed is probably the big- 
gest band-aid amount yet. Proposal 
writers and new-age elders alike are 
flexing their pens and sweet-grass and 
preparing for gainful employment in 
the mass healing and economic resto- 
ration of millions of people, which is 
presumably the intent of the fund. 

The $350 million-question is how 
does one heal the long-term devasta- 
tion suffered by the forced internment 
of Canada’s First Nations for close to 
a century? How do we return the sense 
of pride, self-esteem and equality back 
to a people who willingly shared this 
vast country and who ensured the 
safety and survival of exploiters who 
have and continue to consume and de- 
stroy our resources? How does one 
erase residential schools, prisons, mass 
adoptions and foster care, welfare, 
youth detention centres and entire edu- 
cation systems devoted to portraying 
Aboriginal people as the inventors of 
com and snow-shoes? And while it was 
mighty big of Ottawa to admit they felt 
bad about the sad death of Louis Riel, 

there was no apology for the thousands 
of First Nations and Metis who died 
from the sheer despondency of it all 
whether it be by suicide, civil war, star- 
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vation, incarceration, violence, poverty, 
AIDS or police brutality. 

It is obvious Aboriginal people are 
to be pleased with this reconciliation 
considering a large proportion of non- 
native Canadians are getting a tad up- 
tight at how much money is being 
thrown away on Indians and their spe- 
cial status when mass lay-offs abound 
and the dollar is worth squat. On the 
other hand, the remaining $150 million 
will be devoted to developing new fis- 
cal relationships, resource revenue 
sharing, enhancing First Nations’ own 


revenue capacity, defining tax jurisdic- 
tions and the like. As Mr. Fontaine and 
Ms. Stewart emphatically promised, 
these are just the first steps and they 
“pledge to look at ways to remove im- 
pediments and increase economic ac- 
tivity on reserves.” 

So, for those of us not actively 
healing, for those of us who can let go 
of the pain of our ancestors, maybe we 
can get a job, eh? 


Arlo Yuzicapi Fayant is a Cree/Dakota 
writer. 


The Ice Storm of 1998 


Was it a natural or social disaster? 
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he ice storm in Quebec and On- 
tario is an ecological disaster. 
But it also shows us other flaws 
in our society. We live as individuals, 
not as a community. We all have our 
individual homes with our individual 
electrical appliances and heat. Many 
people live completely alone, with no 
family to care for them and, if they 
freeze in the dark, it may be many days 
before anyone notices. Our friends and 
neighbours don’t knock at our doors; 
the police and army have to check on 
people. 

Why is it that we all have our own 
individual dwellings and belongings? 
It’s so companies making washing 
machines, stoves, fridges, lawnmowers 
and furnaces can sell 20 on each block 
of the city when one would probably 
do the job. And not only can they sell 
many copies of the same model but, in 
times of crisis, they can also price 
gouge for generator fuel and lamp oil. 

Our liberal individualism and our 
consumer-oriented, rather than social- 
oriented, society made us more suscep- 
tible to the effects of the ice storm. Our 
over-dependence on electrical energy 
heightens our vulnerability. The fancy 
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gadgets of the hydro-electric age and 
the information highway have severe 
limits. The capitalist market was of no 
use when the storm hit. The only solu- 
tions were the welfare state and com- 
munity. 

And if we lived more communally 
to begin with, a storm such as we have 
just witnessed would not be fun, but it 
would not cause the problems that it 
has. People would be used to socializ- 
ing and visiting, rather than watching 
TV or playing video games. God for- 
bid that you be forced to play cards 
and visit with others at a shelter. Again, 
I'm not saying that standing in line with 
1,000 people to eat or use the bathroom 
is fun, but perhaps the four-year-old 
we saw on national TV, (yes, I was 
watching TV) crying because she had 
to leave her friends and go home, has 
the right idea. People are social beings. 

If we leam anything from this dis- 
aster, it should be that we must build 
communities, begin to really live to- 
gether, and we will likely find that we 
enjoy it. 


Lori Foster would like to have potluck 
suppers more than once a month. 
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It’s Not a House, It’s a Home 


The New Beginnings Housing Coop 
has changed the lives of 96 family members. 


by 


y parents worked hard all 
their lives. At retirement 
there was a small pension 


for my dad and like many women, none 
for my mother. Savings, investments, 
RRSPs and investment capital were all 
things their employers may have gained 
from the labour of my parents. What 
my parents had to show from their 
wage packets were three daughters who 
were fed, clothed, socialized and edu- 
cated, and a house of their own. Over 
the years they probably used the secu- 
rity of the house to access bank financ- 
ing for a cottage, cars and a small house 
for my uncle. In retirement there was 
the security of a place to live and the 
financial peace of mind the equity of 
the house represented. 

That first house in the 1950s was 
financed by a National Housing Asso- 
ciation mortgage. A whole generation 
of young working class families gained 
some financial equity and social secu- 
rity through home ownership. That 
opportunity has virtually disappeared 
for many families today. Wages of six, 
ten or even 12 dollars an hour with one 
or two incomes doesn’t leave enough 
after bills and taxes to save for a hous- 
ing down payment, nor do banks feel 
secure giving mortgages to families 
caught in the part-time, seasonal, tem- 
porary, contractual and casual employ- 
ment status that exists today. 

In Prince Albert, Saskatchewan 
20 families who had given up hope of 
a home of their own joined together to 
form New Beginnings Housing Coop- 

erative (NBHC). With the help of a pre- 
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approved mortgage of $750,000 from 
the Prince Albert Credit Union and an 
advisory committee of several commu- 
nity members, 14 of the families have 
purchased their own houses in the past 
year. 

The idea, sparked by local realtor 
Floyd Baldwin, and supported by the 
planning department of the City, was 
for families to buy modest houses in 
need of repair in the older inner city 
areas. The credit union provided mort- 
gage money to buy the houses and reno- 
vation materials, while the families 
would help each other fix the homes. 
This labour must increase the appraised 
value of the house by 33 percent over 
the purchase and material costs. This 
allows the financial institution to loan 
the money to the cooperative, without 
the required 25 percent down payment. 

Each family selected their own 
home within their budget and made 
decisions on the renovations required. 
At the end of the mortgage term, title 
to the house passes from the coop to 
the family. The members developed 
policies to cover the need for families 
to move, sublet etc. and still retain eq- 
uity from their investment. The 
monthly payment represents the actual 
principal, interest and taxes, plus fire 
insurance and a monthly repair fund 
for each house. There are no subsidies; 
families pay the full costs. There are 
savings on insurance rates because the 
homes are insured as a cooperative and 
Cooperators Insurance has supported 
the program with a favourable rate the 
first year. 
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The collective repair fund is an- 
other way the families support each 
other. Each family contributes $20 a 
month up to a maximum of $1,500. 
This will be refunded to the individual 
when the house title transfers to them 
at mortgage completion. In the mean 
time, if a costly repair - like a new fur- 
nace - arises, home owners can draw 
on the total dollars of the repair fund 
and repay at a set monthly amount. 

Local suppliers, trades, a lawyer, 
real estate broker, engineer and archi- 
tect have all reduced their prices to us 
as well as given hours of free time and 
services to support the project. In re- 
turn New Beginnings will directly put 
over $250,000 into these community 
businesses and pay higher taxes to the 
City for the housing improvements. 
The credit union also does well from 
its investment. It donated $7,000 in 
services and $3,000 cash to New Be- 
ginnings while it gained new custom- 
ers as the families opened accounts and 
have bought other financial services as 
well as made mortgage payments. 

Staff from several provincial gov- 
ernment departments and agencies and 
the City of Prince Albert help NBHC 
through a support group called the 
Advisory Committee. Their knowledge 
of policy and the development process 
has been helpful. This has made New 
Beginnings a community-wide process. 

New Beginnings has their own 
buyer/agent through the local Century 
21 broker to help each home owner 
with housing selection. It is difficult to 
estimate the exact savings from such 
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an arrangement but it can be consider- 
able. A good real estate agent knows 
the market and can work on behalf of 
the buyer. Since the ability to purchase 
depends on considerably higher ap- 
praisal after repairs, it is critical that 
the coop have a good understanding of 
the market. 

The provincial government 
through its Saskatchewan Housing 
Corporation and the City of Prince 
Albert have become part- 
ners in the process and 
now offer $9,375 in inter- 
est-free loans for down 
payments to the families 
who earn under $30,000 
a year. This allows the 
coop to purchase homes 
that need less renovation. 

Although the idea is 
straight forward, the re- 
ality of the cooperative 
process does not make 
this a program for every- 
one. Little in our education or 
socialization has taught us how to work 
well together. Home ownership is the 
most individualistic form of housing, 
yet here is a process that leads to indi- 
vidual control through a cooperative 
process. 

After the initial burst of collective 
energy with members from all families 
sitting on different planning commit- 
tees, some families dropped away re- 
alizing that they did not want to trust 
their housing security to a group pro- 

cess. Some families realized that it was 
easier to leave repair and maintenance 
up to a landlord. As so many of us 
never know how long our jobs will last, 
there is a great deal of security in pub- 
lic housing, where monthly rental rates 
are geared to income. Saskatchewan 
has a high standard of quality, well- 
managed public housing, although the 
supply is far less than the need. 

The issue of what constituted 
sweat equity was discussed at length. 
We realized that attending meetings, 
making phone calls, letter writing, and 
child care to free up parents who 


wanted to work on houses was as nec- 
essary and important as swinging a 
hammer. As houses were acquired and 
renovated, it soon became apparent that 
it was a small group of the same old 
faces showing up to help each other. 
Several attempts to resolve this situa- 
tion proved fruitless. Those families 
with the motivation or necessary con- 
struction skills were the first to buy and 
fix their houses. The cooperative has 


We realized that attending meetings, 
making phone calls, letter writing, and 
child care to free up parents who wanted 
to work on houses was as necessary 
and important as swinging a hammer. 


since brought in more members, look- 
ing particularly for those with general 
construction skills and the ability to 
organize most of the renovation them- 
selves. 

There have been some other issues 
that have taken time and group patience 
to work through. Cost overruns from 
poor estimating, inexperience or that 
boogie man of a $5,000 electrical and 
plumbing job that can lurk behind walls 
in any old house, can test the strength 
of a group. Yet as each issue is faced 
as a challenge to be resolved together 
through our collective knowledge, 
we’ ve discovered fabulous abilities and 
strokes of genius, as well as plain good 
luck. The point is we don’t blame indi- 
viduals for difficulties, we view crises 
as obstacles that can be overcome to- 
gether. 

As Doreen Bruce, the secretary of 
New Beginnings has often repeated, 
“we are here to get 20 houses for 20 
families and we will get 20 houses for 
20 families.” 

Each family and each house is a 
completely different experience. This 


is not a housing program or a project, 
this is people’s lives in the one place 
where they have to be secure. It’s nota 
house, it’s a home. 

The success of New Beginnings 
has led several members to form a 
worker’s cooperative called Innovative 
Concepts. They are talking with an- 
other recently-formed housing coopera- 
tive called Friends ‘N Deed, a group 
of single parent families fed up with 
the welfare, landlord, 
poverty, housing insecu- 
rity trap. Together, they 
are exploring the possi- 
bility of Innovative Con- 
cepts renovating homes 
for Friends ‘N Deed and 
providing training on the 
job for people from both 
groups. If it works it 
might be the first time in 
Canada where social wel- 
fare dollars help poor 
families purchase their 
own houses instead of “investment 
property” for absentee landlords. 

Since all houses will be renovated 
above the municipal minimum stand- 
ards by-law, it could be a key to turn- 
ing around the slide in housing stock 
taking place in communities where the 
under-employed live. If families don’t 
know where they will live next month, 
how can they be expected to develop 
all the other social networks that keep 
us linked as strong communities? How 
do you keep the atom hockey team to- 
gether, the Beavers or the Healing Cir- 
cle going if the parents are out house- 
hunting because the rent has gone up 
again? New Beginnings has not 
changed the world but it’s changed the 
lives of the 96 family members in- 
volved. 

My father died last month. This 
month most of his pension cheques 
stopped coming into the household. 
Thank the gods my mother has their 
house. 


Marie Symes-Grehan is a community 
worker in Prince Albert. 
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larmFolk/CityFolk is driven by a desire to better our 

world: to care for the earth, to conserve its resources, 

and to create a just society. We strive to reconnect 
people to the land through one of our most basic needs: 
food. We reduce the distance between field and table, re- 
integrate urban and rural concems and utilize a holistic 
approach to the regeneration of society. We are committed 
to the development and maintenance of a just and sustain- 
able food system in B.C. This means both an economically 
viable and ecologically sustainable agriculture, and a dis- 
tribution system which guarantees an adequate and accept- 
able diet for all British Columbians. We are a coalition of 
urban and rural people who understand that food security 
is based on the link between food and agriculture. To 
strengthen this link, the organization networks with vari- 
ous groups and undertakes a variety of initiatives in the 
areas of food, environment, health and agriculture. 

Food is, for us, a necessity, an organizing tool and 
something to celebrate. The need for good quality food that 
is economically and physically accessible to everyone drives 
us into social action, through projects which bring people 
closer to the sources of their food. We unify disparate forces 
in Our community around food issues ranging from organ- 
ics to the Agricultural Land Reserve. We celebrate the abun- 
dance af what we have while reminding everyone of how 
fragile our food security and food sovereignty are. 

FarmFolk/CityFolk is a unique organization, not only 
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How a 
coalition of 
urban and 
rural 
organizations 
is empowering 
local groups 
and increasing 
activism. 


by 
Herb Barbolet 
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in our holistic vision, but in our choice of tools, in the wide 
range of people who support us, and in our method. We 
think this method can be used by any community to create 
a world we can all live in. Our programs and activities, our 
events, and even our organizational structure can all pro- 
vide models for community action. 

The organization was started in 1993 by Herb Barbolet, 
then of Glorious Garnish and Seasonal Salad Co. and Janice 
Lotzkar, a local restaurateur. From its beginnings, 
FarmFolk/CityFolk has sought to unite farmers and chefs, 
eaters and growers, environmentalists, agriculturalists, for- 
esters and fishers. Most importantly, we have sought to unite 
communities, to empower local groups, and to increase so- 
ciety’s level of activism. We have used food issues as a way 
of alerting people to the state of the earth, and as a way of 
demonstrating that positive action can be taken and can 
have results. We measure our success in the increasing in- 
terest in food policy from communities across the province, 
and in the fact that a variety of government ministries are 
now communicating regularly on food issues. Our success 
can also be measured in the number of people involved in 
grassroots food security programs and in the public response 
to threats to the Agricultural Land Reserve. 

FarmFolk/CityFolk works with networks to build webs 
of networks. We ask questions like “where are the strategic 
points which, with minimal resources, will produce the 
strongest synergies?” and “which nodes in the web are most 
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vital and resonant?” We then examine the webs to see where 
there are weaknesses and gaps, and work to strengthen the 
networks and webs. 

We have accomplished all this through a three-pronged 
program of education, advocacy and celebration. All three 
work together to help people see the food system as an inte- 
gral part of our ecology, and to find ways in which to be 
active on vital issues. 

Our educational program is based on information ser- 
vices (phone, fax, e-mail, Web site and display/information 
tables at events) which help people to find out where they 
can buy direct from a farmer, take the kids on a farm visit, 
purchase certified organic products or work on a farm for a 
week or a summer. The bi-monthly Newsletter and occa- 
sional Food Forums provide opportunities to air a diversity 
of opinions and facilitate public discussion of important 
issues in the food system. We speak at conferences and host 
workshops to connect people who are exploring and ex- 
ploding the assumptions on which an unjust system rests. 

In our advocacy and community action program, we 
work at the policy level to help plan and implement food 
security. For example, we work with the Vancouver Health 
Board and others in the Vancouver Food Policy Organiza- 
tion to develop a food policy which can be adopted by local 
governments. We are closely allied with the FARM Com- 
munity Council to foster diverse, small-scale agriculture 
and with the Certified Organic Associations of B.C. and 
other farm groups. We also actively support the develop- 
ment of such initiatives as farmers’ markets, community 
kitchens, community gardens, and demonstration farms. We 
also engage with others in efforts to preserve agricultural 
land, to promote B.C. food products, to combat environ- 
mental degradation, and to improve communications within 

the food industry. 

Our major projects are focused on bringing policy to 
fruition. Our Baseline Project began with an analysis of the 
conventional food system in B.C. and continues now with 
workshops in various communities to help them analyze 
their role in the food system and how they can make it more 
sustainable. This will result in the creation of many local 
Food Policy Councils, all of which will heavily influence 
food policy in their areas. 

Another project united environmental activists with 
local gardeners to create organic permaculture demonstra- 
tion gardens in a regional park, and is now expanding to an 
exploration bringing together ecological agriculture with 
wildlife preservation in a demonstration farm. A larger part 
of this project will enable local farmers and immigrants 
with farming experience to share their knowledge, and po- 
tentially to return more people to the land. 

Our Food in the City gathering last September ena- 
bled local food activists to develop strategies to support 
one another in overcoming the obstacles they face, and gave 
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other community members a chance to express their expe- 
riences of the food system and ways to improve their ac- 
cess to food. 

Last December, the “Food, Farms and the Future” 
symposium on taxation and assessment of agricultural land 
in B.C. brought together members of the farming commu- 
nity with representatives of government, universities and 
colleges, and NGOs. This symposium recommended the 
creation of a provincial agri-food policy, and other recom- 
mendations are being discussed. 

FarmFolk/CityFolk creates events which demonstrate 
the variety and high quality of B.C. foods, showcases the 
creativeness of local chefs, and offers the public opportuni- 
ties to celebrate the seasons. We hold two major festivals 
per year, in spring and fall, as well as being part of Earth 
Day and World Food Day events and the Vancouver Chil- 
dren’s Festival. Our spring event, the Granville Island Mar- 
ket After Dark, is urban in focus and feel, while the Feast 
of Fields harvest festival brings urbanites to the farm. 

FarmFolk/CityFolk operates in some ways like other 
non-profit societies: we have a Board of Directors (we call 
it a Stewardship Team) and staff people who work coop- 
eratively. At the same time, we work non-hierarchically, so 
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that our various Teams (Finance, Fundraising, Outreach, 
Events, Think-Tank and Stewardship) all act as coordina- 
tors of their various areas, with full staff participation. 
Unlike a more traditional organization, we do not seek to 
do everything ourselves. Rather, we keep our core staff small 
and stimulate direct community involvement in our various 
projects. It is this model which we feel can be used in any 
community. 

Our staff act as overall coordinators for our projects, 
ensuring that everything we do builds towards the goal of 
greater food security. We hire consultants as needed for 
projects or events, and partner with other organizations for 
funding, management, and community involvement. Prima- 
rily, we act as a catalyst for action which is then carried to 
completion by community-based organizations. This entre- 
preneurial model builds community involvement and inde- 
pendence, as well as building people’s skills, knowledge 
and contacts. This model works because of our large and 
very dedicated volunteer force - people who are vitally con- 
cemed with food, agriculture and health. 

There are many examples of the success of this model, 
even though we are a very young organization. One exam- 
ple is the Colony Farm Community Gardens. In 1996, we 
received a grant to start community gardens in the newly- 
opened Colony Farm Regional Park. After several months 
of public meetings, workshops and design sessions, a group 
of local citizens came together to form the Colony Farm 
Gardens Association. This group, along with FarmFolk/ 
CityFolk, applied to the Greater Vancouver Regional Dis- 
trict for permission to create seven acres of community 
gardens in the park. The group became independent in the 
summer of 1997, right around the time of its first harvest 
from the gardens, and is very active in park activities. 

FarmFolk/CityFolk liaises with over 100 organizations 
around the province, and many more across North America 
and around the world. We share ideas and inspiration, pool 

our resources to respond to hot issues, and find new ways 
to create a healthy, holistic world. Every day we discover 
new connections, and realize afresh that everything in this 
world is interdependent. Our roots in organic agriculture 
have led us into connections with food processors, produc- 
ers, wholesalers, retailers, restaurants, food professionals, 
dieticians, health care professionals, environmental activ- 
ists, emergency care workers, immigrant organizations, and 
all the many shades of eaters. 
In North America people eat, on average, three times 
a day - or over 1,000 times per year. Every bite is an educa- 
tional opportunity. So is every shopping trip, every trip to 
the food bank, every meal missed. Let us continue to re- 
mind ourselves of the need for change in the system, and of 
our power to create that change. Let us celebrate our rich- 
ness in food, creativity, and commitment. Every time we 
eat, let us re-affirm our commitment to creating a food sys- 
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tem which will sustain the world for many generations to 
come. 


Herb Barbolet farmed in Aldergrove for ten years before 
he co-founded FarmFolk/CityFolk in 1993. He has exten- 
sive experience in social policy issues. Rebecca Kneen grew 
up ona sheep farm in Nova Scotia, and has worked in the 
arts and on social justice ever since. For more informa- 
tion contact FarmFolk/CityFolk, #208-2211] West 4th Ave., 
Vancouver BC V6K 482; phone (604) 730-0450; fax (604) 


730-0451. 


March 8th is International Women’s Day 
but in Saskatchewan there are over 
72,000 women working part-time. Almost 
50% earn less than $7.00 an hour and 
82% have no pension plan. It shouldn't 
come as a surprise that 76% have no 
union. 

Do something to tip 
the scale in your 
favour - 

ô ORGANIZE! 


SASKATCHEWAN 
JOINT BOARD 


RWDSU 


Retail, Wholesale 
Department Store Union 


SASKATOON 
#210-3311-A Fairlight Dr. 
Phone: 384-9885 

Fax: 384-1006 


REGINA 
1233 Winnipeg Street 
Phone: 569-9311 

Fax: 569-9521 
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en women have spent their 
coin of youth and beauty or 
cashed in their chips as in- 


cubator of the next generation, they 
arrive at the place of the “problem that 
has no name;” so spoke the 
mother of the second wave of 
feminism, Betty Friedan. The 
initial task of my generation of 
feminists was to define ourselves 
beyond the role of hand maid- 
ens to men, wives to houses and 
mothers to children. In the last 
30 years, women of colour, pov- 
erty and age expanded beyond 
the middle class analysis of Ms. 
Friedan to add their realities to 
the rich dialogue of the contem- 
porary women’s movement. 

When one explores much of 
the recent wave of popular post 
menopausal musings offered in the 
bookstores, we are led to believe that 
menopause liberates us from being 
slaves to beauty, frees us from prime 
nurturer of families and allows us to 
be wild crones that can freely speak 
our minds. 

Georgie Taylor’s anecdotal piece 
Faded Dreams together with Adele 
Smillie’s article Home Sick Home show 


Marie 


front and centre that the central issue 
of family caring still is carried on the 
backs or lives of women. What do you 
do with a statistic such as “three out of 
four caregivers are women between the 


Here’s to all of us 


becoming hell-raising 
crones and continuing 
to get things done. 


ages of 50 and 65 and ten percent of 
female caregivers are over the age of 
75”! The economics of health, educa- 
tion and social program cut backs to- 
gether with governmental policy deci- 
sions have moved the physical, social 
and psychological dollar costs of fam- 
ily member care onto older women. The 
more things change the more they stay 
the same. 


Symes-Grehan 


Susan Dusel tolls the litany of our 
economic situation from the recently 
released “Economic Status of Sas- 
katchewan Senior and Mid-Life 
Women: Present Realities and Future 

Prospects” by the Saskatchewan 
Women’s Secretariat to which 
we all could refrain, “we know 
why we are poor, when are we 
going to change it?” 

June Mitchell and Ruth 
Blaser sing the praises of our 
strengths and remind us of the 
work and spirit left from the 
generations of women who be- 
gat and taught us. Wenda 
McArthur sums up Gloria 
Steinem’s reminder that real 
change takes 100 years and for 
women the struggle for equal- 
ity is far from over. 

As a recent recipient of the order 
of a clear biopsy, I want to send my 
love and thanks to Edith Mountjoy for 
the life she lives. Here’s to all of us 
becoming hell-raising crones and con- 
tinuing to get things done. 


Marie Symes-Grehan is a crone of a 
certain age. 
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Please 
Pass The Pepper 


Strong Women in My Life 


by June 


mouths. I was bom into a household with three strong 

women. We lived in two side-by-side row houses, with 
a door through the back porches joining the two - my mother 
and father and my sister and I in one, my grandmother and 
grandfather and aunt in the other. I’ll leave the men and my 
kid sister for another day. It’s those three strong women I 
want to talk about. 


S ome people are born with a silver spoon in their 


Annie 

When my grand- 
mother was in her nine- 
ties, she and my mother 
were shopping at Eatons. 
My mother was looking 
at dresses while my 
grandmother, several 
counters away, searched 
for just the right lace 
hankie. Kleenex was 
wasteful. Someone who 
knew her came forward 
with a look of alarm. 
“My goodness, Mrs. 


Lovering, are you shop- Annie E KOCg in her late 


ping all by yourself?” 

“Oh, and who is it you think I need, a chaperon or a 
keeper?” my grandmother replied in a voice laced with pep- 
per. 

My grandmother’s hair was silvery white, braided 
neatly in a bun at the nape of her neck, and curled softly 
around her face. She was of average height, and carried her 
extra pounds with a straight back and a firm step. Born 
Annie Jane Bosely in Belleville, Ontario in 1867, she be- 
came a school teacher, married Henry Lovering in her late 
twenties, and came west to homestead close to where Cham- 
berlain, Saskatchewan now stands, with her husband and 
three young children. The deep, clear lake on that home- 
stead was named Lovering Lake. Later, the family moved 
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Mitchell 


to Regina, where Henry Lovering ran a tree nursery, and 
after that, worked for Municipal Affairs in the fledgling 
province. 

Henry travelled the province, and was often away for 
extended periods. During one such time the owners of The 
Terrace, (the row housing they lived in) announced that they 
were willing to sell some units. My grandmother decided to 
buy two side by side so that the rent of the one would help 
pay for the two of them. “You can’t do that,” they told her. 
“Women cannot own property.” 

“I’m going to,” she said. “My husband will sign under 
my name when he comes home.” And he did. As soon as 
women were allowed to own property, those units were trans- 
ferred to her name. 

Annie, meanwhile, washed, cooked, cleaned, sewed, 
brought up the children and looked outward to her commu- 
nity. She took part in church activities, including the WCTU 
(Women’s Christian Temperance Union), the LCW (Local 
Council of Women), organized quilting bees, and picnics at 
Last Mountain Lake. “Women’s Work,” some people may 
sneer. Yes, women’s work - for scratch a member of the 
WCTU or the Local Council of Women, or someone at a 
quilting bee and you find a feminist. Those women knew 
the role of alcohol in the abuse of women. They fought for 
the vote, and then for a place in the political parties. The 
committees of the LCW did their homework, and lobbied 
for a more humane community. 

During her time as president of the LCW, Annie saw 
the launch of the VON in Regina. This organization of com- 
munity nurses was an integral part of the health system 
through the dirty thirties, long before medicare. She was 
still chairing a committee when she died at the age of 96. 

She told me about the time she was spanked for play- 
ing baseball with the boys, and encouraged my tom-boy 
ways, my interest in books, my ability to state my point of 
view. 

When Annie was 93 she slipped on the snow that had 
drifted under the back porch door, grabbed hold of a cup- 
board, which fell on top of her. She crawled to her chester- 
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field, where my mother found her. Annie was a widow by 
then. A broken hip, several broken ribs, and possible inter- 
nal injuries, the doctor concluded. She was lying in the hos- 
pital bed with intervenous, and a tube in her nose when my 
mother and aunt saw her that evening. 

“I’m no guinea pig,” she said. “Get these things out of 


> 


me. 

The doctor admitted he thought she would die any- 
way, so he obeyed her two daughters and removed the para- 
phernalia. Within two weeks my grandmother was walking 
with a walker, and that was discarded as soon as she re- 
turned home. Within days of her nine-sixth birthday, and 
two days after she fed the family (including her great grand- 
children) their New Year’s Day dinner, she passed away in 
her sleep. 


Luella 

When my Aunt Luella was 81, and living alone in the 
same row housing where she grew up, someone knocked at 
the door about eleven o’clock at night. She answered the 
door. Two men were there. One stuck his foot in the door 
and started to push his way in. 

My aunt looked him square in the eye. “You aught to 
be ashamed,” she replied firmly. “Get home!” They went. 

Luella was born in Belleville in 1899. She was a little 
bit of a thing, weighing ninety-some pounds. Her hair be- 
came pure white at a young age, but in her later years she 
dyed it a soft brown. She taught English and history at Scott 
Collegiate until she was past retirement age. Then she taught 
at Luther until well into her seventies. When she died at 82, 
she was teaching students English as a Second Language, 
and loving it. 

Most of her teaching years Aunt Luella was paid less 
than the men teachers doing the same job. She, along with 
other women in the Teachers’ Federation fought hard to 
change that. I hear that 
she was always calm in 
those situations, her ar- 
guments strong and 
based in logic. In the end, 
they won. 

Aunt Luella loved 
dancing, music, drama 
and poetry. She wore at- 
tractive clothes. “My 
students have to look at 
me every day,” she 
would reply, when her 
frugal mother com- 
plained at each purchase. 
She taught me to enjoy 
life, to be scrupulously 
honest, to keep my prom- 


Luella Lovering in front of 
Regina’s Central Collegiate 
in 1916. 
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ises, to “do my duty” - that is, to look out for others. 


Marjorie 

When my mother, Marjorie, was first elected as MLA 
at the age of 53, a reporter and photographer arrived at her 
house. They wanted to take a photo of her preparing dinner 
in the kitchen. “There will be no photo unless I am sitting at 
my desk,” my mother said. “I was not elected because of 
the quality of my cooking.” 


Marjorie Cooper, standing at the head of the room. 
She is chairing the Committee of the Whole of the 
Legislature of Saskatchewan, circa 1960. 


Marjorie grew up in The Terrace, became a teacher, 
then married Ed Cooper, whom she had met at normal 
school. She could teach no longer because school boards 
would not hire married women. Ed and Marjorie rented the 
row house next to my grandparents, and owned by my grand- 
mother. Marjorie cooked and cleaned and washed and looked 
after my kid sister and myself - and passed all the sewing 
over to my grandmother. 

She was offended by injustice. She became president 
of the YWCA in those depression years when young women 
needed so much help just to survive. She was active in the 
Local Council of Women, as her mother had been, and later 
became president of that organization. She and Ed joined 
the CCF as soon as it was formed, and were both heavily 
involved in making policy. When a new seat was opened in 
Regina, my mother ran for nomination. She was nominated, 
and won in the 1952 election. She was a CCF MLA in the 
governments of Tommy Douglas and Woodrow Lloyd. 
Marjorie was the only woman in the house when she was 
elected, but during her tenure there, three other women came 
and went. When the CCF-NDP were defeated because of 
medicare, Marjorie retained her seat and joined the small 
Opposition under Allan Blakeney. She retired, undefeated, 
in 1967, but she was still canvassing for the NDP when she 
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was in her eighties. During her time in office she fought for 
a mothers’ allowance for single mothers, and for the gov- 
emment to collect from dead-beat dads, rather than the 
women having to take the men to court. She wanted the 
government to buy up land around the city (which was rea- 
sonably cheap at that time) and build subsidized housing. 
She fought for small psychiatric units instead of the huge 
institutions used at the time. She fought for a women’s jail. 
At the time, the women were being harassed by the men 
who shared the only facility. There were many other things 
- like medicare. You win some, you lose some. 

My mother said to me one day, “Junie, I just saw the 
most disgusting thing! One of my friends was sitting on her 
husband’s knee, saying ‘pretty please’ could she have some 
money. When you grow up, if you are married and at home 
looking after children, remember the money earned by your 
husband is family money. It’s yours just as much as his, 
because you are doing work every bit as important as he 


” 


is. 
I never forgot that during my marriage, nor when some 


feminists were thinking that staying home and looking after 
children was somehow of lesser importance than working 
outside the home. 


June 
It was 1990 and the Oka standoff was continuing. No 


longer could I sit here in Regina and watch as 2,000 sol- 
diers complete with tanks and automatic weapons tightened 
the ring around 30 or 40 Mohawk men, women and chil- 
dren. Guns on both sides. Government refusing to negoti- 
ate. Massacre seemed a real possibility. I got into my van 
and headed east. There had to be people protesting...and 
there were. At the Peace Camp. 

The people were still in the pines, and I had been there 
about three weeks when the police told us to leave. I ended 
up in jail after 62 years of non-criminal activity - finger- 
printed, photographed with a number across my chest, show- 
ered with disinfectant, 
and dressed in nothing 
but prison issue socks, 
underpants, and a T- 
shirt three sizes too 
small. 

“Seems strange,” I 
told the judge, “that we 
think people had the 
right to demonstrate 
peacefully in Tian- 
anmen Square in China, 
but not in Paul Sauve 
Park in Canada.” The 
judge agreed. 


In Guatemala I 
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was ordered out 
of my van eight 
times in one day 
by machine gun 
toting soldiers. 
There were ten 
vehicles of all de- 
scriptions in our 
caravan, carry- 
ing relief sup- 
plies to El Salva- 
dor. The war was 
just over, and the 
peace treaty 
stated that the government must let relief supplies in. Oth- 
ers had tried, and failed. My van was loaded to the roof- 
top, and pulled a small trailer full of bicycles, wheelchairs, 
etc. Missing the numerous potholes was quite a trick, as the 
wheel base of the trailer was much smaller than that of my 
van. The long and the short of it is that we jumped the 
hurdles, and got our supplies to some of the most warm- 
hearted people I have ever met. 

When people say to me “Do you travel all alone?... Why 
did you go to jail?... Were they really pointing machine guns 
at you in Guatemala?” I just smile, thinking of those three 
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The author at a women’s banana 
co-operative in El Salvador in 1989. 


strong women. 

One of my daughters, a speech and language patholo- 
gist, spends a lot of time trying to drag the NDP to the left, 
and generally improve the lives of those around her. The 
other has been a crew chief on a surveying crew, has worked 
on a fishing boat off the west coast where she started a 
union and got fired, and presently checks gas leaks in pipe- 
lines. 

Annie’s spirit marches on. 


June Mitchell is a 71-year-old-retired teacher and activ- 
ist. She lives in Regina. 


CUPE Local 2419 


celebrates 


International 


Women’s Day 
March 8 
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Faded DREAMS 


Saskatchewan grandmothers tell their stories about how the 
changing economy has affected their lives. 


by 

n the ten years since free trade went into effect, the 
| Es of life of most Canadians has declined. Grand 

mothers are no exception. Frustrated seniors have found 

that their “golden years” are not as golden as they had hoped. 

Grandmothers who are young enough, or well enough, 
are often the primary caregivers for the children, the sick, 
or other members of the family, some who are even older 
than they are. As a result, changes in the political economy 
have a big impact on their lives, often putting them in situ- 
ations that embarrass them. Therefore, throughout this ar- 
ticle, I use fictitious first names to indicate the different 
grandmothers I interviewed. 

The lives of grandmothers in Saskatchewan have 
changed over time as social conditions and the political 
economy changed. When the depression struck, many fami- 
lies were in dire straits, with over 80 percent of all munici- 
palities bankrupt because they were responsible for relief, 
as welfare was then called. More people left the province 
than stayed, so most grandmothers either left with their fami- 
lies or had to cope with their children and grandchildren 
leaving. 

These conditions pushed many people to join the CCF, 
an agrarian socialist party which promised them hope in a 
dire situation. When the CCF came to power in 1944, it put 
into place many needed social programs. Although these 
programs made the lives of most non-aboriginal Saskatch- 
ewan grandmothers much better than their predecessors, 
there were still many problems. 

In the fifties, farms mechanized and increased in size, 
forcing more people off the land than ever before. Many 
people left the province to find employment. When this exo- 
dus finally came to an end, more and more married women 
were entering the work-force. However, only 16 percent of 
mothers of pre-school children were in the work-force, most 
of them part-time. 

Although the family was changing, in the sixties grand- 
mothers could often be full-time homemakers who were 
proud of their skills and who spent many happy hours with 
their grandchildren. 

In the seventies, many lived to a ripe old age, cared for 
by their families - usually the younger women in the family 
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- and by the social programs that their generation and ear- 
lier generations had fought to establish. 

The women who were raising children in the sixties 
and seventies, and are now grandmothers, had hopes and 
dreams that they, their children, and their grandchildren 
would be able to live long happy lives together. 

When globalization became a reality, the lives of 
women changed and these dreams have faded. Changes in 
the balance of work and family meant the role of grand- 
mothers changed. Now many grandmothers are in the work- 
force, unemployed or underemployed and looking for work 
themselves, caring for their grandchildren while their chil- 
dren work, or yearning for absent grandchildren who live 
far away because their parents have had to move to get 
work. 

Changes in the economy that have come with globali- 
zation mean that once again Saskatchewan grandmothers 
are faced with an exodus from the province. Many grand- 
mothers do not have much contact with their grandchildren 
because they no longer live in Saskatchewan. Numerous 
grandmothers are involved in volunteer work to try to make 
up for cuts in funding and social assistance. Others are more 
politically active. They see these activities as important for 
themselves and the future of their grandchildren. 

There is a crisis in the families of Saskatchewan work- 
ers. By 1994, 77 percent of women with children between 
seven and 17 were in the work-force. The rate of women’s 
absenteeism from work has risen. Now 32.4 percent of 
women who are employed full-time and 17 percent of men 
are under severe stress. The causes of their stress are com- 
plex. In order to make a living, people are having to work 
longer and harder, sometimes at two or more jobs. This 
causes many problems, especially when they have young 
children. Part of the stress stems from caring for the elderly 
who are ill or incapacitated. Most able-bodied grandmoth- 
ers who watch their children coping with stress, as they try 
to raise their children while in the work-force, are under 
pressure to try to help their families, if they are not too 
exhausted or too poor themselves to do so. If they can, they 
give them monetary help or other assistance or do more 
babysitting. The problems are complicated because many 
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grandmothers are now in the work-force or are in need of 
assistance themselves. 

Charlotte is one of the fortunate grandmothers who 
managed to save a comfortable nest egg along with her 
husband. They live well and three of the four children have 
good paying jobs as well as comfortable homes. Her three 
eldest children attended university during more prosperous 
times and entered the work-force when good full-time per- 
manent jobs were still available. They have been fortunate 
enough to hold onto these 
jobs although they are 
working much harder. 
However, her youngest son 
entered the work-force in 
the late eighties and in 
spite of having three uni- 
versity degrees, he is reluc- 
tantly raising bees for a 
living. Most Saskatch- 
ewan grandmothers are not as fortunate as Charlotte. 

Mary, a 60-year-old grandmother who has multiple 
sclerosis, is completely helpless and can no longer speak. 
Like many handicapped women, soon after her disease be- 
gan to make her life difficult, her husband deserted her, 
forcing her to live on social assistance. She lives in a nurs- 
ing home and no one visits her. Her daughter and her fam- 
ily, who had to move to New York to get employment, can’t 
afford to come back to visit her. Occasionally her daughter 
phones Mary and the over-worked nursing home staff com- 
plain because they have to make special arrangements to 
connect a conference telephone. This is the only contact 
she has with family or former friends. 

Laura has three children, two of whom have had to 
leave the province to get work. Her third child has a toddler 
and a full-time job in Saskatchewan, so Laura can spend 
time with her daughter and grandchild. However, because 

Laura is divorced and works full-time herself, she can’t 
babysit during the day. Therefore when her daughter’s 
babysitter suddenly quit, a crisis ensued. There is a short- 
age of good daycare centres and the waiting lists are long, 
so they had difficulty making satisfactory babysitting ar- 
rangements. Laura’s son-in-law is actively searching for a 
better paying job and will likely have to move to find one, 
which means that Laura will no longer be able to see her 
grandchild regularly. 

Sylvia used to work part-time as a secretary and en- 
joyed regular contact with her grandchildren but because 
of economic pressures, her marriage broke down. For some 
time she was worried she would end up on social assistance 
but her elderly parents begrudgingly gave her enough money 
to manage and she found a full-time job. However it is very 
hard work and her own health isn’t good. The contact she 
has with her grandchildren has declined drastically. 
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Most grandmothers are under 
pressure to try to help their families, 
if they are not too exhausted or too 
poor themselves to do so. 


Olga and her husband have retired, hoping to relax 
after years of work in demanding jobs. In the seventies they 
had hoped that when they retired they would be able to 
have relaxing summers at home and to travel to a warmer 
climate for mid-winter vacations. They did go on a few 
holidays but they can no longer afford to go outside Canada 
during the winter. One of their daughters married a farmer 
and lives on a once prosperous farm. She and her husband 
now have to work off farm at one or more jobs to keep the 
farm afloat. Olga and her hus- 
band often do childcare or 
other tasks to help them. An- 
other child was so desperate for 
employment that he took a 
chance and borrowed money to 
set up a business. It didn’t sur- 
vive and now Olga and her 
husband, who backed his bank 
loans, are paying off a huge 
mortgage. They are also helping a third child, who is on 
social assistance, with childcare, since that family is hav- 
ing problems too. 

Dorothy, a single grandmother, is in an even worse 
position. All her children have had to leave the province to 
find work. She can only find part-time temporary employ- 
ment, is often without work and does not qualify for unem- 
ployment benefits. She has had to take the money her chil- 
dren give her to survive. She is frightened of sinking even 
lower since she knows she will soon have to declare bank- 
ruptcy and that she hovers above the abyss of social assist- 
ance and reliance on the food bank. 

The provincial government is concerned enough about 
the problems workers are having in balancing work and 
family that it has announced a new initiative under the De- 
partment of Labour. Judith Martin, the executive director 
of the Balancing Work and Family initiative, says that in 
order for us to be able to raise “happy healthy children and 
take care of our elderly parents” we need to have “a ra- 
tional discussion” about how we can do so. The Balancing 
Work and Family initiative includes primary research on 
employees, the distribution of material on the work/family 
issue, assistance for partnership development when interest 
emerges, a provincial forum in September 1998, and a task 
force which will give the public an opportunity to talk about 
our experiences and to share ideas for change. Citizens who 
are concerned about the problems that grandmothers and 
the other members of their families are facing, should begin 
to think about what they want to tell the task force. Some 
positive changes to the structure of work and family life 
may come about if we attend such forums. 


Georgie Taylor is an activist, writer and historian in 
Saskatoon. 
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A Brighter Future 


Interludes with the Intercultural 


Grandmothers Uniting. 


Sitting on the tailgate of the red 
truck throwing candies to the cheering 
crowd, sun shining down on the streets 
of Fort Qu’Appelle, Saskatchewan, I 
was full of joy. I always wanted to be 
in a parade, and here I was at Treaty 
Four Days, fronted by the sign, 
Intercultural Grandmothers, watched 
over by an 11-year-old girl who admon- 
ished me to be careful, offered me some 
of her sweets, and generally proved her 
belief that old folks were to be cher- 
ished and respected. I was thinking how 
important it was to her First Nations 
mother that the values of her ancestors 
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be transmitted to the next generation, 
when my thoughts were interrupted by 
the calls for more candies from several 
grandmothers sitting on chairs in the 
truck box. Uh oh ... we were all out! 
We waved and smiled all the harder 
during those last three blocks so that 
we could at least contribute our enthu- 
siasm to the happy throngs lining the 
street. 

The circle of First Nations women 
and women from many other back- 
grounds numbered nearly 50. Each 
person held a smooth rock in the palm 
of her hand while speaking, and then 
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passed the rock to her neighbour. We 
spoke from our hearts - of joys, suc- 
cesses, longings, difficulties, heart- 
breaks, plans. What we heard stayed 
within the circle, but the love we 
learned to feel for each other stayed 
within us. There were workshops dur- 
ing our time together on topics such as 
sustaining health, dealing with grief, 
coping with disability and illness, writ- 
ing our stories, basic literacy, commu- 
nity theatre. We ate wonderful meals 
in the Prairie Christian Training Cen- 
tre dining room, and danced the night 
away. I sang all the way home. 
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Jessie and Florence and I piled into 
my van and headed for the Sacred As- 
sembly for Reconciliation at the 
Sagheen First Nation, about 20 kilo- 
metres from Grand Beach, Manitoba. 
Jessie slept on the couch, and Florence 
and I slept on the floor at opposite ends 
of the van. What a sight we old women 
must have been! 

All week we listened to speeches 
in the big tent, ate bannock and bacon 
and eggs in the Anglican church base- 
ment, drove back and forth from the 
campground, met people from many 
parts of the world. I found it increas- 
ingly difficult to listen to account after 
account of the pain and suffering in this 
country and across the world caused 
by the attitudes of superiority and the 
policies of assimilation the people from 
Europe had brought with them as they 

gobbled up the land and the civil power 
on many continents. 

I could not imagine the horror of 
having my children taken from me; for- 
bidden to speak my own language; re- 
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fused visits home even when my grand- 
mother was dying, or attend my father’s 
funeral; being told that my religion was 
not only erroneous, but evil; being 
brought up in huge institutions with no 
mother to wipe away my tears; being 
verbally, and many times physically, 
and sometimes sexually abused. 

On the last day of the Assembly I 
was reduced to tears of rage - not, as 
you would suspect, by my genuine feel- 
ings of horror at what had been done 
to others, but because I - June Mitchell, 
who could never do these things - was 
being lumped together by the speakers 
with those white people responsible for 
all the misery. I was being stereotyped 
- or at least that was my feeling. I 
couldn’t even talk about it to my two 
warm and loving First Nations friends. 
I just cried and cried. I swear I will 
never, ever, pigeonhole someone be- 
cause of their religion or the colour of 
their skin, or their sexual orientation 
or their political beliefs or ... you name 
it. I know now from personal experi- 


the woman lam 


ence the hurt and anger such stereotyp- 
ing can cause. I know, too, while I was 
not responsible for what happened, I 
have benefitted from the stolen land, 
and must do my best to see that we try 
to repay the First Nations as best we 
can. 

I sat on the floor in the corner of 
the classroom with another grand- 
mother, Anita, talking with several 
grade seven students about ways of 
dealing with violence, with teasing, 
with bullies. They told us their prob- 
lems, how they were trying to deal with 
them, and asked how we had managed 
such problems as our lives went along. 
A fine bunch of kids - First Nations, 
Metis, and others from many back- 
grounds, living together in that grade 
seven classroom in Fort Qu’ Appelle. I 
think the future is bright. 


June Mitchell is a member of 
Intercultural Grandmothers Uniting. 
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_ Roy, show us the money! 


__ The latest statistics show that women 
working full-time, full-year in this 
province made only 71.7 percent of 
the earnings of Saskatchewan men. 


Since the election of the Romanow 
government in 1991, only 82 women 

have received what can be considered 
pay equity adjustments. 


Pay Equity...It's Past Due! 


CUPE Canadian Union of 
Public Employees 
Saskatchewan Saskatchewan Division 


525-9147 
13th & Robinson 


Fresh COD, Live LOBSTER, Fresh 
SOLE, Atlantic SCALLOPS, Fresh 
SALMON, Jumbo SHRIMPS, Fresh 
PICKEREL, King CRAB Legs, Fresh 
WHITEFISH, HALIBUT Steaks, Smoked 
SALMON, Salt or Pickeled HERRING, 
Rainbow TROUT, Smoked GOLDEYE, 
Red SNAPPER, & MUCH MORE! 


DROP IN SOON! 


another day, 
another 69¢ 


PAY 
EQ 


Saskatchewan is the only 
province in the country where the 
gap between men and women’s 
wages has widened since 1991. 
It’s also one of the few provinces 
without pay equity legislation. 


The Pay Equity Coalition of 

Saskatchewan is committed to 
advancing women’s equality by 
eliminating pay discrimination. 


On International Women’s Day, 
we celebrate the gains the 
women’s movement has made 
and anticipate the victories still 
to come. 


For more information, call the 
Coalition’s oftice in Regina at 
924-8575. 


PAY EQUITY COALITION OF SASKATCHEWAN 
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Grandmothers 
Gettin’ it together 


Grandmothers are organizing to help 
make a brighter future for their 


grandchildren. 


GGWe would be wise to take the time 

and trouble now to help our chil- 
dren be friends with one another and 
reduce prejudice,” said an older First 
Nations woman at a gathering of the 
Grandmothers in 1993. “Otherwise 
there will only be more hatred and suf- 
fering in the future.” 

Intercultural Grandmothers Unit- 
ing (IGU) is celebrating its fifth birth- 
day. IGU is a network of older Sas- 
katchewan First Nations, Metis and 
other Canadian women, who are meet- 
ing and working for the purpose of 
building bridges of understanding, re- 
spect, and friendship between the races 
and the generations. Step-by-step, over 
the years, our network is increasingly 
growing active, dynamic, confident, 
and full of ideas and plans, just like a 
five-year-old. 

The primary geographic location 
of the project is the Touchwood 
Qu’Appelle Health District and the 
Touchwood, File Hills, Qu’ Appelle 
Tribal Council District, and surround- 
ing towns and rural communities in 
Saskatchewan. 

The Grandmothers work in three 
specific areas. We support and sustain 
the lives of older women through learn- 
ing circles in areas of common interest 
and concern such as older women’s 
physical, mental health and well being, 
literacy, living in safety, coping with 
limitations, and living with grief. The 
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A gathering of the Grandmothers. 
photo: Susan J. Sorensen 


grandmothers are just beginning an 
Intercultural Popular Theatre Project. 

Two years ago, the women said 
they wanted to do more than just worry 
about the violence they see. Thus the 
Grandmothers and Youth Violence Pre- 
vention Education Project was begun. 
The grandmothers are working with 
high school teachers and students, fo- 
cusing on general awareness about 
abuse, communication skills, building 
self-esteem, the appropriate expression 
of anger, and problem solving skills. 

The grandmothers also do 
outreach to children through 
Intercultural Story Telling activities, 
primarily in elementary schools, as well 
as conferences and workshops. 

In the near future, the Grandmoth- 


ers hope to expand their work into sup- 
porting young parents and parenting 
skills. 

Our group has been envisioned, 
developed, and carried out at the com- 
munity level. First Nations, Metis and 
other Canadian older women are in- 
volved in every step of the project. 

The project is an outreach project 
of the Seniors’ Education Centre. 


For more information contact Ruth 
Blaser, project manager, Intercultural 
Grandmothers Uniting, Seniors’ Edu- 
cation Centre, University Extension, 
University of Regina, College Avenue 
and Cornwall Street, Regina, SK S4S 
0A2, phone (306) 585-5729, E-mail: 
Ruth. Blaser@uregina.ca 
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Home Sick Home 


A study of Home Care in Saskatchewan. 


Dy Au duenlue 

major shift in the health care delivery system has 

occurred. Clients are now moved from acute and 

long-term care settings back to their own homes. 
As management continues to tighten the hospital admission 
guidelines and shorten hospital stays, more and more care 
is being shifted to the home front. In Saskatoon, home care 
nursing services alone have increased by 68 percent in four 
years. 

Prior to provincial and national health insurance plans 
and before the huge expansion of institutional facilities in 
the 1970s and 1980s, care was provided in the home by 
family or friends, often with no training and without pay. 
We've come full circle in this decade. Institutional care is 
being carefully rationed to save health care dollars. The 
result is an ever increasing number of spouses or family 
members who are now providing the care previously pro- 
vided by the hospital or in a long-term care setting. Three 
out of four caregivers are women between the ages of 50 
and 65. And ten percent of female caregivers are over the 
age of 75. 

These informal caregivers are now raising important 
concerns. In May 1997, a group called Caregivers of Part- 
ners Etc. (COPE), made a presentation to the Saskatoon 
and District Health Board. At that time COPE represented 
seven caregivers - six women and one man. Their report 
says: “As governments unload the cost of caring for Cana- 
da’s elderly, disabled, chronically and terminally ill, the 
burden frequently falls on family members. Most families 
have little or no preparation for the role they must assume, 
with or without the assistance of Home Care. A recent study 
for Health Canada concludes that family caregiving is not 
necessarily cheaper than institutional care when all the costs 
are factored in. The expense is simply shifted to family 
caregivers. This role is usually assumed by women who 
pay with free labour, lost job opportunities and financial 
security, out-of-pocket expenses, and their own personal 

well-being. They work excessively long hours with inad- 
equate respite and most often in a state of sleep depriva- 
tion. 

“Except for the hours provided by Home Care, the 
caregiver is responsible for continuous care 24 hours a day, 
365 days a year. This work situation would not pass the 
Labour Standards Act. The hours provided by Home Care 
are used to run errands, purchase groceries, attend to busi- 


Smillie 
ness and are not available for reading, relaxation, or per- 
sonal enjoyment. Those caring for individuals with chronic 
progressive illnesses or disabilities are in for a long haul. 
Little acknowledgement is given to this sector of society 
that lifts such a tremendous burden off the health care sys- 
tem.” 

In the Saskatoon Health District, provincial grants to 
home care cover only certain mandated services: nursing, 
occupational therapy, social work, and physiotherapy serv- 
ices. The other two-thirds of home care services such as 
home management, personal care services, and Meals on 
Wheels become the financial responsibility of the person 
needing the service. Of course, the fee is adjusted accord- 
ing to income, but some older caregivers, women in par- 
ticular, are under financial constraints which might prevent 
them from being able to afford the necessary support serv- 
ices. As well, the majority of home care clients are paying 
for many medical supplies including dressings and IV solu- 
tions that would normally be covered in hospitals. Why are 
people charged user fees when Home Care is considered an 
essential health service under the provincial NDP’s Wellness 
Model? 

Last year the Saskatoon Council on Aging held a fo- 
rum to hear the concerns of some 45 informal caregivers. 
The Council is now committed to finding ways to address 
the concerns raised at this event. It is a well known fact that 
after 18 months of continuous caregiving, the caregiver is 
at risk for a physical and emotional breakdown. Being on 
call for 24 hours a day, seven days a week, over a long 
period of time, takes its toll. 

One of the informal caregivers at this forum stated, 
“If the government wants us to take responsibility for our 
frail elders, they must kick in for the plan.” 

The National Forum on Health would agree with her. 
In its report, which was made public in 1997, the National 
Forum on Health recommended that home care be consid- 
ered an integral part of publicly-funded health services. 

In their brief to the Saskatoon Health Board, the COPE 
members state, “Despite government claims, we do have a 
two-tier health care system. Those that can afford to pay 
for respite, home care and basic services will receive them. 
Those that cannot will do without.” 

Family caregivers are recognized in many reports as 
key providers of health care. While efforts are made to im- 
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prove and support the quality of life of care receivers, 
caregivers need help too. Their health is at risk. Health 
boards and other health planners must recognize this. In 
order to maintain their own well being, caregivers need sup- 
port services that are affordable, accessible and responsive 
to their needs. 

Experienced caregivers are a rich resource. Their ex- 
perience and their knowledge qualifies them as consultants 
on the health care team with formal caregivers. They should 
be encouraged to be involved in the planning and evalua- 
tion of new directions in health care. But to do this they will 
need to have adequate respite available, accessible trans- 
portation, and be reimbursed for any expenses incurred. 

COPE recommended that a committee of caregivers 
and a member from the Saskatoon Health Board meet 
monthly to address their concerns, to design, implement and 
evaluate changes in the health care system, to raise con- 
cerns about the effect of long-term caregiving, and to as- 
sign a monetary value to the work of caregivers. 

It is time to realize the value of women’s work as home- 
maker, mother, caregiver to a spouse, a child or a family 


member. It is time our community recognized the value of 


Boy 
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for a living, you have 
3 choices in life: 

I, whine and complain: 
2, quit; 

3, organize a union... 


in your work place? 


compassion and caring that women so freely give. 

Care in the home is dependent on the presence of a 
caregiver. The fact their work goes unrecognized and unre- 
warded is a sign of society’s continuing insensitivity to the 
plight of women. Women’s voices are being raised. The 
health boards and the government had better be listening. 


Adele Smillie lives in Saskatoon and is a member of the 
Saskatchewan Health Coalition (SHC). The SHC has 
planned a conference on Home Care on March 6-7. Any- 
one interested in attending the conference should contact 


Sandra Forsberg at (306) 664-4283. 


Women play a key role in the struggle 


for economic equality and dignity. 


The women and men of the 
Grain Services Union celebrate 


International 
Women’s Day 
1998 
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You have a right to deal how going union can provide dignity, 
with these issues through job security and justice in your 
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For professional assistance in organizing a union in your workplace call Dave Coles, organizer 1-888-820-3388 
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Present Realities 
Future Prospects 


The economic status of Saskatchewan senior 
and mid-life women. 


by 


report recently released by the Saskatchewan Wom 
A= Secretariat, The Economic Status of Saskatch 

ewan Senior and Mid-Life Women: Present Reali- 
ties and Future Prospects, 
examines demographic and 
economic trends that could 
affect the future economic 
prospects for women. 

“Women’s traditional 
role as unpaid caregivers in 
the home has meant that 
they have little financial se- 
curity in their senior years,” 
the report states. 

Most elderly women 
are not part of employer- 
sponsored pension plans and have not made substantial con- 
tributions to the Canada Pension Plan. For the most part, 
they rely on sharing the pension benefits and savings of 
their husbands, along with Old Age Security and other gov- 
ernment support programs. 

With the death of a spouse, many women face reduc- 
tions in their income, coupled with the added cost of living 
alone. More than 40 percent of senior women over 75 who 
live alone are poor, the 1997 Statistics Canada report, Grow- 
ing Old in Canada, affirms. 

The reality for mid-life women today is somewhat dif- 
ferent than it was for the preceding generation. Many mid- 
life women, defined as those between 35 and 64, have 
worked in the paid labour force for substantial amounts of 
time. The majority of younger women in this age group 
work full-time. 

It is not clear, however, that these trends will mean 
financial security for tomorrow’s senior women. 

“While most mid-life women in the 1990s are working 
for wages, their attachment to the paid labour force is more 
precarious than men’s and their earnings are significantly 
lower. This will reinforce a substantial gap in pension ben- 


Susan 


Women’s traditional role as unpaid 
Caregivers in the home has meant 
that they have little financial 
security in their senior years. 


Dusel 


efits and retirement income and may well contribute to many 
women living in poverty in their senior years,” the Wom- 
en’s Secretariat report states. 

Women still earn less 
than men, are more likely to 
work part-time, and make 
career choices that accom- 
modate their family respon- 
sibilities. As a result, they 
contribute less to pension 
plans and have less ability 
to save for retirement. 

Mid-life women in Sas- 
katchewan contributed an 
average of $1,373 to a reg- 
istered pension plan in 
1993, compared to men’s contributions of $2,199. 

‘ Similarly, mid-life women contributed $2,576 to 
RRSPs, compared to $4,131 for men in Saskatchewan in 
1993. 

The financial prospects for senior women in upcoming 
decades will also be influenced by the current economic 
and social climate. 

“Structural change in the paid labour market and re- 
form of the social security system are likely to have a dra- 
matic impact on the future economic security of today’s 
mid-life women, says the report. 

In 1993, 60 percent of all new jobs created in Canada 
were non-standard, the majority of which went to women. 
Workers in non-standard jobs are more likely to face recur- 
ring periods of unemployment, as well as lower rates of 
pay, limited benefits and fewer working hours. In 1995, in 
Canada, only one in five temporary workers had access to 
workplace pension plans, compared to well over half of 
permanent workers. 

The federal government’s proposed restructuring of 
Canada’s social programs may also affect the financial se- 
curity of senior women in the future. 
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The proposed Senior’s Benefit, 
which is slated to replace the existing 
Old Age Security and Guaranteed In- 
come Supplement, is income-tested, 
based on the combined income of both 
spouses. This could result in some se- 
rious inequities for women. Family in- 
come testing could force vulnerable 
women back into economic dependency 
on their male partners. 

For example, a woman married to 
a high income earner may not be eligi- 
ble for any benefit in her own name 
even though she may have little or no 
independent income. It is dangerous to 
assume that equitable income sharing 
takes place in all households. 

Women are disproportionately af- 
fected whenever social programs are 
eroded, since women are more depend- 
ent on social programs than men. 
Women under the age of 65 rely on gov- 
ernment supports for 12.5 percent of 
their income, compared with 7.6 per- 
cent for men. 

Despite general improvements to 
the economic status of seniors in the 
recent past, it is unclear whether to- 


morrow’s seniors will be adequately 
prepared for retirement. Ensuring the 
economic security of senior women in 
the future will require an understand- 
ing of the specific impacts of current 
demographic and economic trends on 
women. 
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Professionally representing 
Saskatchewan workers 
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Susan Dusel works for the Saskatch- 
ewan Women’s Secretariat. For a copy 
of the report, contact the Saskatch- 
ewan Women’s Secretariat, 7th Floor, 
1855 Victoria Avenue, Regina SK S4P 
3V5; phone (306) 787-7401. 
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Let us never return to the days 
when the wealthy enjoyed the best of care 
and the poor entered through the back door. 


; | Treatment for the 
~| POOR Only 

| No patients 

' received for clinics 
= after 9:30 A.M. 

and 2:30 P.M. 

Doors will be locked 
at these hours 


Photo: Poor Kids Entrance, Toronto (circa 1910) Hospital for Sick Children, Archives 
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Yes to Canada’s Health Care system, 
with quality services for all. 
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Gloria 
Steinem 


is 


“doing 63” 


loria Steinem likes being what 
she describes as a “nothing-to- 
lose, take-no-shit older 


woman.” At 63 she continues her work 
as social activist, writer, lecturer, or- 
ganizer and one of the most visible 
spokespersons for the women’s move- 
ment. 

She also continues to defy conven- 
tion at a time when feminism is feeling 
a backlash. In fact, she believes that 
women tend to become more radical 
and men more conservative with age: 
women become more radical when they 
lose even the limited social power they 
had in youth; men are more radical 
when they have less power in youth and 
become more conservative when they 
get to replace their fathers. And be- 
cause aging is still the most impover- 
ishing event for women, she feels it can 
also be the most radicalizing. 

Her unconventional childhood in- 
cluded disrupted schooling, poverty 
and taking care of her emotionally ill 
mother for seven years. College took 
her out of her blue-collar neighbour- 
hood in the conservative 1950s. This 
was followed by a year’s fellowship in 

India where she learned the direct-ac- 
tion organizing that has shaped her life. 

India became a turning point for 
her and she never forgot the “radical 
advice” she received there: “If you want 
people to listen to you, you have to lis- 


ten to them; 
if you hope 
people will 
change 
how they 
live, you 
have to 
know how 
they live; if 
you want 
people to 
see you, 
you have to 
sit down with them eye-to eye.” She 
prolonged her stay in India for another 
year. 

Back in the U.S. she began work 
as a journalist, but had to wait for years 
to do the political journalism she longed 
to do. It was while covering an early 
feminist hearing on abortion, that 
Gloria Steinem found her calling. She 
was in her mid-thirties when she dis- 
covered feminism which showed her 
that “women had a right to every hu- 
man choice.” 

She co-founded Ms. magazine and 
embarked on two decades of travelling, 
speaking, fundraising and building the 
feminist movement. To overcome her 
fear of public speaking she often be- 
gan lectures by explaining “that only 
the women’s movement has given me 
a reason worth making a damn fool of 
myself.” 


The work she loved eventually left 
her feeling exhausted and depleted. A 
diagnosis of breast cancer in her early 
fifties added to the realization that one 
needs to treat oneself as well as one 
treats others. Her book Revolution 
from Within came out of this period and 
is a departure in thinking for a woman 
who had believed that inner change was 
secondary to societal change and that 
“the examined life is not worth living.” 

In the 1960s, Gloria Steinem 
showed women that there is another 
way to live; that women’s worth does 
not need to depend on the presence or 
absence of a husband and children. In 
the 1990s she is showing women that 
age can be an “exciting new 
period...another country” and that it is 
possible to be “unladylike, inappropri- 
ate, scandalous and incorrect to the 
very end.” 
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Still Pushing 
the Frontier 


Gloria Steinem spoke to a near- 
capacity crowd at the Centennial 
Auditorium in Saskatoon on 
November 24, as part of the Unique 
Lives and Experiences Lecture 
Series 


he feminist movement is a revo 

lution, not a public relations 

movement. It’s far from over, 
Steinem reminded the audience. We 
are no more in a time of post-feminism 
than we are in a time of post-democ- 
racy. 

History teaches us that any revo- 
lution that brings real change takes 
more than a hundred years, she said. 
The first wave of change was in the 
suffragist-abolitionist era when women 
gained legal identity as human beings. 
We are only about 25 years into the 
second wave of the revolution and have 
another 75 years to go. In the present 
struggle women are seeking social and 
economic equality and 
are working towards the 
day when gender and 
colour will no longer de- 
termine a person’s fu- 
ture. 

Steinem explained 
that while the frontiers 
have been pushed, they 
still exist. The first fron- 
tier, where women lost 
equality to men in mar- 
riage, has moved and 
now exists when the first 
child is born. Another 
frontier is further along 
in a woman’s working 
career when she seeks a 
promotion and hits the 
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Wenda 


glass ceiling or gets stuck on the sticky 
floor of the pink-collar ghetto. 

Men are taught to dominate and 
to perpetuate the male-dominant soci- 
ety, Steinem noted. Because this domi- 
nation has become sexualized and suf- 
fused with violence, there is a need to 
untangle sex from violence; to know 
the difference between rape and sex, 
erotica and pornography; to recognize 
the connection between child abuse and 
the need to dominate. Societies with- 
out child abuse and violence exist and 
we must encourage the natural empa- 
thy between human beings. 

Steinem also talked about self-es- 
teem. Women have been marginalized, 
have internalized the blame and often 
begin sentences with, “It’s probably 
only me but....” She described the 
“valedictorian study” in the United 
States, which followed high school 
valedictorians through university and 
beyond. Over the years, the self-esteem 
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of the men stayed the same or in- 
creased. The self-esteem of women 
went down with every year of educa- 
tion attained, as women noticed the 
absence or the denigration of women 
in their workplaces and came to believe 
that women are unimportant. 

Steinem ended her lecture with the 
reminder that the secret of behaving 
ethically is behaving as if everything 
matters. Just as physicists know that 
the flap of a butterfly wing affects 
weather miles away, so should we know 
that our words and acts have enormous 
influence. 


Wenda McArthur is head of the Cliff 
Wright Branch of the Saskatoon Pub- 
lic Library. She has done volunteer 
work with the Saskatchewan Library 
Association, has served on the board 
of Coteau Books for over 14 years, and 
is currently on the board of 
SaskCulture. 


International Y's Daye 


Celebrating the strength women bring to our families, our community. . . 
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LONG HOURS 
LOW WAGES 


INHUMANE 
WORKING 
CONDITIONS 


his is the reality for 

many who make the 
clothes, shoes and toys that 
we buy. 

Most sweatshops are in 
developing countries where 
some workers are children. 
There are sweatshops in 
Canada, too. 

ou can help improve 
their lives. 

How? By taking a few 
extra minutes when you 
shop. Ask the store 
managers if they can 
guarantee that the products 
they sell are not made under 
sweatshop conditions. Ask 
them if their suppliers pay 
their workers a living wage. 

And most importantly, 
ask them what they are doing 
to ensure justice, dignity and 
fairness for workers in their 
industry. 


Prairie Region 
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A Wake-up Call 


Celestine: A Trilogy 

Volume I 

Roy Lynn Piepenburg 

Earth Harmony Publishing, 
Suite 1210, 

194-3803 Calgary Trail South 
NW, Edmonton, AB T6J 5M8, 
1998, $22.95 plus GST &/or 
PST plus $7.00 postage and han- 
dling. 


reviewed by Karl H. Maier 

Celestine: A Trilogy is volume 
one of author Roy Lynn Piepenburg’s 
hard-hitting and compassionate look at 
the relationship between First Nations 
peoples in Canada and the dominant 
European cultures which, for several 
centuries, have interacted with them in 
an often detrimental manner, ironically 
degrading the very social landscape we 
all must share. 

Piepenburg’s fictionalized account 
is based on firsthand experiences and 
observations as an educator of First 
Nations peoples and an advocate of 
their rights. The author, through the 
text, does social analysis, while at the 
same time providing segments of en- 
tertainment. 

The book’s main character is Cel- 
estine Lafleur, of the Crow Creek re- 
serve. The story deals with her experi- 
ences from 1962 to about 1973 as she 
grows up and develops a keen aware- 
ness of the unconscionable wrongs di- 
rected against her personally, her fam- 
ily and community. The story is the 
treatment of the conflict between all of 
them and government, educational, re- 
ligious and business entities, including 
a multinational petroleum corporation. 
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So as to set the stage for the story 
as a whole, Piepenburg includes an 
introduction that explores the dev- 
astating colonization of the Car- 
ibbean Arawak people by the 
Spanish conquistadors beginning 
in 1492. 

Celestine’s indomitable spirit 
and the love and support of her ex- 
tended family and friends enables 
her to overcome the anti-social, 
greedy and crypto-imperialistic ideolo- 
gies of those in control of First Na- 
tions affairs. 

As she matures and becomes more 
adept at dealing with the modern 
equivalent of old colonialist, conquis- 
tador practices, Celestine strives hard 
to reverse their effects on her people. 

Celestine’s efforts can be consid- 
ered a blueprint for today’s and future 
generations of humanity, on dealing 
with its diverse peoples, and initiating 
policies at all levels of society every- 
where, to ameliorate the harmful ef- 
fects of past and current social and eco- 
nomic exploitation and environmental 
despoiling. 

Roy Lynn Piepenburg offers a 
powerful wake-up call on our steward- 
ship of each other’s well being and the 
precious world none of us can escape 
for a better life elsewhere. We all 
breathe the same air, and need to con- 
duct ourselves on a more humanistic 
and environmentally responsive plane. 

Celestine Lafleur guides us for- 
ward. 


Karl H. Maier is a freelance journal- 
ist from Edmonton. 
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CU- Eo RE 


More Political Haiku ie) NATALIE 
E NIACMASTER 


Going Global a In 


Market forces bend Concert 
KORNO tools:of trade REGINA PERFORMING ARTS CENTRE 
Squeezed by greedy hands. AE TET 

2 - Perf. Arts Cent 
Phil Johnson ew a TER Ae. Golfo House 
Regina, SK Tickets: $18 ($20 at door) j Raen acl 


BROADWAY THEATRE 
Saskatoon 652-7802 


THURS. MAR. 26 -Broadway Theatre 
8:00 PM - Place Riel Kiosk 


Tickets: $22 ($19 for Broad. ~ Mary Scorer Books & 
Th. members, students) Bach 


FULL EQUALITY NOW 


Women deserve to be treated as equals in a just society. 


Premier Roy Romanow should: 


* pass pay equity legislation now. 
* raise the minimum wage to 75% of the average industrial 
wage. 

* oppose the Multilateral Agreement on 
Investment (MAI) 

* expand daycare services (publicly- 
funded) so that children have adequate 
care while their parents are at work. 


There is no excuse to treat 
women as second class 
citizens. 
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DESTRUCTIVE PATH 


their bit to create employment.” 


FED UP 


“That’s all the world needs - a 
generation of women, out to show the 
world that their independence 
includes their right to breastfeed, 
whenever and wherever they durned 
well please. I’m expected to sit 
quietly by in a public place and utter 
words of reinforcement as some 
brazen woman asserts her 
independence via breastfeeding. You 
can’t smoke in public buildings much 
any more, but you can breastfeed? 
Something is definitely wrong with 
that picture.” 
- Vernon Sykes, 
managing editor of the Yazoo 
Herald, a newspaper in Yazoo, 
Missouri. 


“Should banks be hiring more people because they’re 
making more money? The correct answer - morally 
and economically - is no... If the banks - or any other 
company - were to artificially maintain or boost 
employment for the sake of creating jobs and 
satisfying some social goal and stakeholder theory, 
they would be following a destructive path. By 
making profits, Canada’s banks are already doing 


- Terence Corcoran, 

Globe & Mail columnist, December 5, 1997. 
Corcoran, who acknowledged that the Big Six banks 
recorded a combined profit of $7.4 billion in 1997, 
titled his column “Hurray for banks’ record 


THIS IS SOLIDARITY? 
“The use of vulgar and obscene 
language and terms can serve to 
promote group solidarity... To the 
extent it was intended to promote this 
end, it would have been an effort to 
achieve a legitimate business goal.” 
-A U.S. judge in Wisconsin, 
after June Lauer, a KFC employee, 
quit her job over her managers’ vile 
language. Some managers suggested 
women employees get a Colonel 
Sanders tattoo on their breasts, 
referred to women as “bitches,” and 
asked if Ms. Lauer was “on the 
rag.” The judge denied the woman 
unemployment benefits because the 
talk may have been an attempt to 
boost employee morale. 


SiH 


PREGNANCY SCREENING 
“Regarding pregnancy screening, the 
advice of counsel, Mexican attorneys 
who specialize in labour law, is that 
Mexican labour codes contain no 
provision explicitly precluding 
companies from inquiring about the 
pregnancy status of women 
applicants. Zenith does not approve 
of pregnancy screening. However, if 
it became the first company in these 
two employment markets to end 
pregnancy screening, it would expose 
itself to substantial financial 
liabilities to the social-security 
system for maternity benefits. In 
effect, it could attract all the 
applicants in these markets whose 
sole interest is gaining maternity 
benefits rather than employment.” 
- Dennis Winkleman, 
Zenith’s vice-president of human 
resources, in a letter to Human 
Rights Watch, which had 
documented pregnancy testing in 
Zenith’s Mexican maquiladora 
plants. 


A WOMAN’S PLACE 
“Our single biggest problem is 
women going to work. Whether it is 
greed I don’t know. But the kids 
aren’t being raised properly. The 
place for the women is in the home, 
and the place for the men is to be 
there after work.” 
- Roger McAlister, 
a software developer, at a Promise 
Keepers rally in Washington, DC. 
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Breast Cancer 


NOTEBOOK 


Activism 


What to do before the truck hits 


by Edith 


Two years ago I celebrated my 
50th birthday and proudly joined the 
company of “older women.” A year 
later I unwillingly joined another group: 
the growing number of women diag- 
nosed with breast cancer. 

Now, a year after diagnosis, I re- 
flect on how much of that year has been 
spent asking questions and searching 
for answers. And I note that the most 
commonly asked question: “why me?” 
did not occur to me because I knew 
even then that there were too many of 
us. With a lifetime risk of one in eight 
- a dramatic increase from one in 20 in 
the 1950s - today’s woman is more 
likely to ask “why not me?” 

My first, and most urgent ques- 
tion was to ask whether the “war on 
cancer” had produced any effective 
new treatments. Apparently not, as 30 
years later it remains “slash, burn and 
poison” or “surgery, radiation and 
chemotherapy.” Despite the billions of 
dollars spent, the small drop in mor- 
tality (from 51 percent to 48 percent) 

during this period is attributed mainly 
to earlier detection. 

“Early detection is your best pro- 
tection” is the slogan promoting mam- 
mography. This much touted technol- 
ogy did not work for me and does not 
work for many others. Highly inaccu- 
rate in premenopausal women, it is 
most effective in postmenopausal 
women whose breast tissue is less 

dense. Yet, a more accurate test using 
MRI, which is able to distinguish be- 
tween a breast tumour and a cyst, is 
not available through our public health 
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care system. Facing possible preven- 
tive surgery, I recently made the diffi- 
cult decision to travel to a private clinic 
in Calgary. If early detection is the only 
thing that makes a difference in mor- 
tality, women deserve access to this 
newer, possibly life-saving technology 
regardless of ability to pay. 

Finding courage and hope in the 
midst of grim statistics is not easy, but 
women are finding it in each other. 
Alarmed at the growing incidence, and 
often feeling left out of critical deci- 
sions regarding their treatment, women 
are fed up and are fighting back. They 
are sharing information and giving each 
other support. Action groups across the 
country are moving breast cancer out 
of the closet and onto the political 
agenda. Close to home, Breast Cancer 
Action Saskatchewan is active in 35 
communities. 

For several decades the World 
Health Organization has said that 80 
percent of cancers are caused by toxic 
chemicals found in our air, water and 
food. Yet, our personal lifestyle remains 
under scrutiny as a major contributor 
to this disease. Challenging this belief 
does not mean shirking personal re- 
sponsibility; it means that we don’t 
accept the “blame the victim” ap- 
proach. It means that we know that 
powerful interests prevent the elimi- 
nation of carcinogens in the environ- 
ment. It means that we are aware of 
the vested interests of companies that 
not only pollute but also profit from 
the effects of pollution. In a climate 
where citizens must prove that a sub- 


stance is dangerous before it can be 
banned or restricted, the “war on can- 
cer” often looks like a war against cor- 
porate rule. 

The First World Conference on 
Breast Cancer held in Kingston last fall 
brought together 650 representatives 
from 50 countries. The message from 
activists, experts, and scientists was 
clear: breast cancer has to move from 
a purely health to a political issue in- 
volving the environment. A daunting 
task, but women are taking up the chal- 
lenge. As Bella Abzug, former U.S. 
congresswoman, feminist, and breast 
cancer activist says: “I’ve always be- 
lieved that women will change the na- 
ture of power, rather than power chang- 
ing the nature of women.” 

I know that the motive is to com- 
fort and not to trivialize when people 
tell me that life has no guarantees and 
that any one of us could step out into 
the street and be hit by a truck. Women 
living with breast cancer know that they 
have already stepped out into the street 
and into the pathway of the truck; the 
only question is how soon it will hit. 
Breast cancer is often a slow moving 
truck. It can take years before the point 
of impact. Spending those years well 
becomes a priority. For many of us that 
will include activism. 


Edith Mountjoy enjoys her life as an 
“older woman” and hopes to become 
a much older woman. 
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The Chretien Liberals are planning to cut funding 
to the federal Women’s Program budget — even 
though the government predicts an operating 
surplus this year. Women’s groups, social justice 
Organizations and the labour movement are 
campaigning to stop the cuts and restore funding 
to this important program. 


The Women’s Program funds activities ranging 
from workshops for women escaping violence to 
research on child care and the training needs of 
women in rural communities. 


According to the Women’s Fair Share Campaign 
— a coalition of national and Quebec women’s 
organizations — the federal government spends 
$38.1 million on the Women’s Program, or 53 cents 
per year for every woman and girl in Canada. 
That’s less than a cup of coffee. The coalition 
says the government should be contributing at 
least a toonie for every woman and girl in 
Canada. Even with the increase, the Women’s 
Program budget would represent less than 1/8 of 
1% of the total defence budget. 


Let your MP know that you stand in support of 
increased funding for the Women’s Program. 
Write letters to: 


Honourable Hedy Fry Prime Minister Chretien 


Room 583 Room 309-S 
Confederation Building Centre Block 
OTTAWA, Canada OTTAWA, Canada 
K1A 0A6 K1A 0A6 


Honourable Paul Martin 
Room 515-S 

Centre Block 

OTTAWA, Canada 

K1A 0A6 


This message is presented by the 


Working Together for Saskatchewan 


Saskatchewan Government Employees’ Union. 
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